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PRESENT CONDITION OF OUR POOR, AND THEIR 


PROSPECT FOR THE APPROACHING WINTER. 
The prayer to Almighty God ‘‘to avert the calamitous conse- 


quences of the famine which exists in parts of this country,” will 
be offered up in our Synagogues to-morrow, Sabbath, the 31st 
inst., for the third and last time. The prayer was issued by our 
much respected Chief Rabbi, ‘‘ agreeably to higher orders,” and is_ |! 
in perfect accordance with the desire of his grace the primate 
of all England. Although this prayer did not exactly har-_ 
monise with the spirit of the Jewish religion, the rabbinical in — 
particular, which lays down the rational maxim — “ He that cries 
over a past evil, offers up a vain prayer;”* although it must strike 

every sensible mind, however deeply imbued with religion and 


piety, that the existence of a famine in part of the country being 


admitted, its calamitous consequences, if not averted by man, in 


the ordinary course of nature, can only be averted by a miracle; 


although the prayer, as observed by the archbishop of Dublin, who 


protested against it, ‘‘is objectionable in a legal and spiritual 
view,” amounting, as it does, to nothing less than a petition ad- 
dressed to the Almighty, to work an extraordinary miracle, by 
preserving the lives of human beings who would starve, zf not re- 


lieved by the hand of their fellow-creatures, we nevertheless | 


deem the prayer useful as regards its retrospective and salutary 
‘Impression upon man himself. In the conclusion of the supplica- 
tion we pray to God that “ He may inspire his children with a 


spirit of benevolence, that every man may assist his neighbour;’ that | 


(according to the form of the prayer by the Portuguese Chief Rabbi), 


tHe may make the heart of man tender to assist his distressed 


brother, that he may draw out his soul to the hungry, and 
satisfy the afflicted mind.” This useful appendix to the me- 


morial will amply compensate for the objectionable body of the — 


document. It reminds the supplicants that, after all, it is in human 
power to avert the calamitous consequences of the famine ; it re- 
minds them of the wise purposes of an all-merciful Providence, 
Which visited not all parts of the country with this calamity, 
but ordained that the parts spared and blessed with abun- 
dance should come to rescue their less fortunate brethren from 
the horrid death of hunger ; and it also reminds them, that, even 


it those places where no famine rages, but where, as in this me- | 


'ropolis, food has become scarce and dear —too dear for many to 
Purchase it—that those on whom an all-wise Benefactor has be- 
“owed more than is required for their own families ; that those 


Whose large incomes allow them to enjoy the luxuries and super- 


ities which have only become necessaries by their own creation ; 
may hasten to provide at least the means of sustenance which na- 
lure loudly demands—bread, clothing, and fuel, for their otherwise 


tat ving brethren. 


ndpn mn by priya * 


But is there really such a thing as starvation to be apprehended 


| in our community? Many of our wealthy men at the West end of 


the metropolis (the citizens know better—they have the fact be- 
fore them) will ask, “‘ have we not innumerable and efficient cha- 


|| rities, to which we send our checks annually, and which amply 


provide for the poor? Don’t we contribute enough to the Bread 
and Coal Charities to supply these applicants? Do we not largely 
offer to the synagogues to relieve foreigners and natives in dis- 


tress?’’ Thus we hear many a one ask, and some, we are pained to 
| say, act upon this erroneous impression, by either not admitting the _ 


ragged men or women to their offices (houses, of course not), or 
sending them away with a reference to the secretary of the syna- 
gogue. Knowing, however, as we do, that our Jewish brethren 


are proverbial for their charitable feeling and liberal disposition, — 


and also being better acquainted with the condition of our poorer 
classes, from living nearer them, we deem it our bounden duty to 


| agitate the question, and, by a faithfully-drawn picture of the ac- 
| tual condition of the poor, undeceive our wealthy and charitable 
brethren as to the alleged sufficiency of the various and praise- 
| worthy charities with which our community abounds. 


Any one who will take the trouble to visit the populous quar-— 


| ters where the poor reside, as Middlesex-street, and the vicinity ; 
| any one who will condescend to go about on a winter's night, and 
unexpectedly call at some of the miserable hovels (houses we can- 


not call them) situate in the narrow courts and alleys, often inha- 


bited by two or three families, including a great number of chil- 
dren; often so densely crowded, that one unaccustomed to sucha 


dwelling can hardly draw breath; any one, we say, who has the — 


- moral courage to leave his elegant drawing-room for an hour or | 
two, and venture into these abodes of wretchedness, will soon — 
arrive at the melancholy conclusion that our charities, were they | 


twice as numerous, are insufficient to relieve this gigantic distress. 
They will there see children running about half naked, mothers 


whose haggard looks betray their anguish in not being able to 
_ satisfy the hunger of their infants, and fathers afflicted with illness, 
from continual exposure to the inclemency of the weather, as the 


greater part of these poor but industrious men have to earn their 
bread in the streets. The furniture, if any, in the small damp 
room, rarely consists of more than a thinly covered bed, a table, 


and a few wooden chairs. We do not exaggerate in stating (and 
_ we were so told by a trust-worthy man officiating at burials), that, 
in many cases, the deaths of infants, children, and aged people, 


are mainly attributable to the want of proper nourishment. Hence 


the unproportionably great mortality of children, which prevails 


during the winter in that district. This year the distress among 
those people, we grieve to say, has fearfully increased, as the 
relieving officers of the synagogues will be able to testify. The 
wretched appearance of the applicants at the last distribution, on 
the eve of the new moon, was truly appalling. And it is due to 
the character of most of the officers distributing the alms, to say 
that they are most humane, kind-hearted men, some of whom, as 
we know in many instances, afford relief from their private pockets, 
so touching is frequently the scene of poverty that is presented to 
them. 


The influx of indigent foreigners from Russia and Poland, who. 
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flee from the land of cruel despotism and oppression to breathe 
the free air of aconstitutional country, has also alarmingly increased 
during the lastyear. The synagogues and the charities are doing 
their duty. The funds of the former for relieving foreigners 
have gone even beyond that, as we understand from official au- 


thority. It being therefore obvious that the funds of the charities 


are not adequate to supply the demand, what, we ask, is to 
be done in the ensuing winter, the prospects of which become 


every day more alarming, from the‘dearness of the common ne | 
— cessaries of life? Are we to remain apathetic and wait till hunger 


and want and disease have commenced their ravages ? Ought we 


not now to appeal earnestly and openly to our .rich and wealthy. 


men to come forward in raising a relief-fund for the ensuing win- 
ter? We advisedly use the term to our rich and wealthy men. 
Our middle classes, whose residences are located in the city, who 


live in the vicinity of distress, whose doors are beset with appli- 


cants from morning to night, do enough, some beyond their means. 


We appeal to our rich men, residing in the terraces and squares | 
of the Parks, where the poor are not admitted, nor have strength 


and time sufficient to go ; we appeal to those possessed of hundreds 


of thousands and upwards, and whose ten pound note is proportion- 


ably far less than the half-crown of the middle-class man ; 


upon them we call to make a stir (effort it will hardly cost them), | 
‘to meet the present emergency. Let a subscription be entered || 
‘upon; if but one commence the good work, others are sure to fol- 

low. 


Let them appoint trust-worthy men—persons living in 
the locality we think are best adapted for it—to collect funds 
and distribute them. The Reverend the Chief Rabbi, who 


is an eye-witness of the prevailing distress, and whose charitable 
_ disposition has become manifest to all since his accession to office, | 
- will readily take an active part in so laudable an object. He will 


assuredly rejoice in perceiving that the prayer he offered up to Al- 


mighty God, that “ the Lord may inspire his children with a spirit 
of benevolence and piety, so that every one assist his neighbour,” || 


that this seasonable prayer was graciously accepted by Him * who 


LIFE AND WORKS OF RABBI MOSES_ 
MAIMONIDES, OR RAMBAM. 

By THe vate Jacos L. LinpENTHAL. 
(Concluded from page 4). 


Thus we see, that though his youth was troubled, his manhood 


and old age were passed in quiet and content, occupied with his | 
professional duties, his literary labours, philosophical and physical, 
_ and his learned correspondences. In addition to this, he was an 
active and respected member of, and physician to, the Hebrew 


congregation of Cairo. His wealth furnished him the means of 


_ gratifying his benevolence, of encouraging and supporting men 


of letters, and of promoting their activity, He stood unshaken 
against all calumny and reproach ;* being pacified by an approv- 


ing conscience, and pacifying others by gentleness and generosity 
_—a proof of this we have, in the respect he received from every | 
He was also tolerant in the extreme tothe members 


community. 
of every creed. Ina letter to R. Chisdai, he states, ‘that in 
the words of the Rabbins, the Deity looks to the heart only, 
therefore, the righteous of every nation share a future state of 
bliss ; nor can there exist a doubt on this point, that every man 


who believes in the providence of the Creator of this universe, _ 
will enjoy a hereafter. None,” he adds, ‘‘ would question that 


Adam, that Noah and the patriarchs, though they observed not 


* The criticisms of R. Abraham ben David are usually couched in such 


terms as these xb L know pot what this is; Myo ma ape 


here he has grossly erred; m1 53 an2 nyt porn this was written from a 
want of better knowledge; o™y2> nin pywn such reasons are fit for children ; 
KD “ND “ma, by the life of my head such never was 
the intention of the Gemara, ete., etc. In Helchoth Kiddush Hachodesh 
he does, however, acknowledge, that he could nat.follow Maimonides on the 
subjectof astronomy, since he was nota votary of that science, for ‘* even hig 


teachers had not occupied themselves therewith.” Eat 
herewith,’’ and yet “ 
evelestibus ire | ; yet Tantene animis 


ledgment of the Godhead, and a moral course of jife” —. 


enquired whether the Mahomedans were idolateps 


untruths to the Mosaic faith, we have to look to their “Y Aseribe 


-knowledge.* 


sibility of doubt. 


Deity. Vide Moré Nebochim, Part I. chap. liii. et seqq. 


the rites of the Mosaic Law, enjoy eternal felicity ; 
pends, not upon fasting and praying only, but upon an 


On another occasion, when a proselyte from Mahomedanj. 


he replied, 


‘‘ That inasmuch as they believe in the One true God, and » ‘ 
licly acknowledge this to be their belief, though the i 


and it were unreasonable to charge them with idolatry, Thee, 
and many other instances that might be adduced, convince hi 
his liberal principles and enlightenment. Often did he re of 
the inactivity of the Rabbins of his age, who did not cufficienth 
promote general knowledge ; and who, revering \ 


inexorable attachment, based upon superstitions, not ‘only failed 


of promoting, but, moreover, stifled every attempt at improve- 
ment. Often does he inculcate on the guides and teachers of the 


nation (by him designated the physicians of the soul), the neces. 
sity of their attaining fundamental philosophical and psychological 

His extraordinary acquaintance with Greek and Arabic liter. 
ature, and his love for all the sciences, are evidenced in a letter 
to his above-named pupil, R. Joseph; “ You have sent me q 
catalogue of your works, amongst which I find also mann 4p 
The Book of the Apple,t and amin nea BD The Book of the 
Golden House.t These books are usually numbered amongst. 
the writings of Aristotle, contrary to my opinion; for they con- 
tain much of absurdity, legend, and empty talk; nor can you 
derive any theological information from the works of Alcasi,§ for 
he was a physician rather than a philosopher. Similarly useless 
are The Book of the Boundaries, and nynon 
The Book of the Elements, by R. Isaac Israeli.|| The work entitled 


qwpn Microcosmus, by R. Joseph the prince, I have 
‘not read; but I know the author, and he appears to me as be- — 


longing to that class who ascribe positive attributes to the Deity;**” 


| and, after recommending the works of Abunasar Alfarabit+ and 


Abubeker Alzaigtt, he continues :—‘‘ The groundwork of all 


these are the writings of Aristotle, which must be read with the 


annotations of Alexander the Aphrodosian, of ‘Themistius, and of 
Eben Roschd. The writings of Bandocles, Pythagoras, Hermes, 
and Porpbyrius, treat of philosophy according to the old system, 
and, therefore, the time devoted to the perusal of these is almost 
lost. The Platonic writings are too allegorical, the Aristotelicare 
the most valuable.” Many other proofs do the writings of 
Maimonides afford both of his morality and attainments ; sufficient 
has, however, been advanced, to establish these beyond the p0s- 


We know but little of his domestic affairs, except that his son kt. 


Abraham gained considerable distinction as a Talmudical and ge- 
| neral scholar. Opinions differ as to the place and date of Mai- 


* “ As the physician must necessarily bave a perfect knowledge of the 


‘manner in which the members of the body are disposed (anatomy), of the 
_ origin of diseases (pathology ), and of all available remedies (Materia Medi- 


ca), SO must the spiritual guide who attempts the cure of the soul, and . | 
establishing of morality, be intimately acquainted with the soul and i's 
faculties,” etc.—Shmoneh Prakim, chap, i. vide page 14. = 

+ This book, a Latin translation of which exists, entitled De Pome, 
peared in Hebrew, also at Rivo Tridentini, in the year 1562; and is said 
contain the history of Alexander the Great, a disciple of Aristotle. 

Possibly the Aurifera, printed at Basil, 1610. | 

-§ In full, his name is Mubamed ben Zecharia Abubekir Alrasi, 2 c 

bian philosopher and physician of the ninth century, he has commente 
several of the writings of Plato and Aristotle. ) 

| Unknown. | 


0, 
€| Unknown by that name, some suggest R. Joseph, "™ the judge wh 


_ according to R. David Gans [Zemach David], was, at Cordov® contempe 


rary with Maimonides. 
** Maimonides permits negative attributes only to be ascriba 


tenth 
tt A renowned mathematician, astronomer, and physician, of ys 
century, he wrote a Commentary to Aristotle’s Works, and on 
generally, | 


tt An Ariabian philosopher of the eleventh century : one of bis 


ple to the 


orks 


translated into Hebrew, entitled Farewell Letter. 
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monides’ death ; this event, which was deeply lamented and 
occasioned a public mourning during three days throughout Egypt 
and in Jerusalem, probably took place in the 70th year of his age ; 
and he is generally believed to have heen interred in Tiberia. 
His spirit however continued to live; his writings gained cele- 
brity, and it will be readily believed that in proportion as they 
became diffused, was the rage of the zealots of his day excited ;— 


and, soon after his death, the envy and hatred of these “sons of || 


jarkness ” exploded in different directions, and from amidst the 
feuds, anathemas were hurled forth, declaring him a heretic, and 
his works subversive of the Mosaic faith. Foremost amongst the 


persecutors of Maimonides was R. Solomon, together with his acces-_ 


sories R. David and It. Jonah, the heads|of the Rabbinical College at 
Montpelier; this worthy triumvirate pronounced the fearful sen- 
tence of excommunication, not only upon Maimonides, but, in the 
ampleness of their survey, included all who should engage in the 
study of philosophy ;—they further consigned to the flames every 
eome-at-able copy of the Moréh and dispatched their bulls to every 
congregation in France and Spain, charging their several Rabbins 
toenter into a treaty with them, that by the force of union they 


might suppress the heresies contained in this work, in order that such’ 


infidelity as it fostered should not spread in Israel! Zhus was the 
gauntlet thrown to the disciples and followers of Maimonides ! 
These nuncupations gained many adherents in the south of France 
and some in Spain; and all the Rabbins of Catalonia, Navarre, 
and Arragon, and some of Provence who ventured to defend Mai- 
monides, even all these shared the imprecations denounced by the 
- contumacious antagonists. The result, as might have been anticipated, 
was,—schism in almost every congregation, and dissensions in 
the domestic circles. 
Narbonne, the celebrated grammarian and philosopher, and a dis- 
ciple of Maimonides, attempted a concentration of these differences, 
and reduced them to a disputation between himself and R. Judah 
Alpachar the ‘most violent of the opponents. For this purpose 


Kimchi undertook a journey to Toledo and all eyes were of course © 


directed to the issue of their controversy. But ill health and 
old age combined to prevent his proceeding further than Avilla, 
and thence he entered into correspondence with Alpachar ; but 
already his first letter, though accompanied by an address from 
_ the synod formed by the defenders of Maimonides, had an effect con- 
trary to what was so anxiously desired; it produced repeated and 
vehement attacks only. * Several other eminent Rabbins, 


and amongst these R. Chisdai_ of Barcelona, and R. Bechai ben 


Moses of Saragossa, confirmed the address which Kimchi had for- 
warded to Alpachar, and finding that the followers of Maimonides 


had increased considerably and that these now formed a large 
proportion of the Spanish Jews, they determined upon retaliation by || 


excommunicating their opponents, until they should perceive their 
errors, and revoke the calumnies uttered against “ Moses { Maimon- 
ides] the servant of the Lord; at the same time the renowned R. 
Moses ben Nachman, commonly called Ramban or Nachmanides, 
Wrote to the congregations of Arragon, Navarre and Castile, im- 
pressing the necessity of recalling these mutual exorcisms, and 
of restoring peace; and he finally succeeded in inducing a revoca- 
tion of the anathemas, and in quelling though not in extinguishing 
the rage of party-spirit. 


touching the Jewish canon. His incomparable Moréh Nevochim 
bas however, since the days of Mendelssohn only, received and 


engaged the attention it deserves; until then the generality of the 


Rabbing ignored, and the more enlightened and better educated 
only devoted themselves to study, its contents. But truth has 
prevailed, and the merits of Maimonides have been upheld not 


* R. Judah Alpachar, after having enumerated their errors, ete, added, 
that be entertained no doubt of there being amongst the followers of Mai- 
eee men who could distinguish the grain from the chaff, but pitied 
ee for having preserved to themselves tlie busks only, leaving the sub- 

“uce to their opponents. 


About the year 1230, R. David Kimchi of — 


Subsequently, and ever since, the Talmudical writings of Mai- 
‘Monides have been looked upon as authoritative in all matters 
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Mishna, 
| ‘lalmudical discussions lead, and refers to all the Mosaic Laws, 
| according to their interpretation by the Rabbins. 
_ fourteen books, and has, from the number of its divisions or books, 
been called mpinn Maimonides entitled it myn Deutrosis, 


| to facilitate a knowledge of the contents of the Talmud. 
first edition of this work appeared in two vols. large folio, bearing 


University. 


only by his own nation, but have received the attestation of the 


philosophers and theologians of almost every people. ¢ With a 
view to the more general appreciation of Maimonides’ indefatigable 
industry, and multifarious knowledge, we subjoin the following 
summary of his productions, some of which have appeared in print, 
others being still rare manuscripts. 
nvawnrt wih Commentary on the Mishna, written, as most of 
his works are, from the cause above explained,-in the Arabic Lan- 
guage. Portions of this commentary were translated into Hebrew 


at different times, and by different persons, until the whole was 


completed. ‘The first part, Zeraim, was translated by R. Judah 
Alcharisi; the second, Moed, by R. Judah Alphi; the third, 
Nashim, by R. Jacob ben Achsi; the fourth, Nesikin, by R. So- 
lomon ben Joseph ; the fifth, Kidushin, by R. Nathaniel Almali ; 
the sixth, Taharoth, by R. Abraham. The earliest edition of 
the Hebrew translation appeared at Naples, 1492; and has since 


then been mostly printed with the Talmudic Code. ae 


myn mw The Compendium of the Law. This, his great Tal- 
mudical work, he wrote in that pure Hebrew style peculiar to the | 
It deduces and extracts the decisions to which the 


It is divided into 


since, as we have shown, he intended the study thereof to follow 
immediately upon an acquaintance with the Pentateuch, and thus 
The 


neither date nor the place at which it was printed ; since then se- 
veral editions have appeared, the chief of which are:—Soncino 
1490 ; Constantinople, 1509; Venice, 1524; Amsterdam, 1702, 
with five,and Jessenitz, 1816, with twelve commentaries, glossaries, 


ete. In the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, several Christian di- 
| vines translated portions of it into Latin, Spanish, and English ; 


in 1832, a considerable portion was translated into English, with — 
notes, ete., by H. H. Bernard, Hebrew teacher to the Cambridge 
pain) m0 The quide of the perplexed, is divided into three 
parts; the first treats of the homonymous and metaphorical ex- 
pressions in the Old Testament, and especially in the Pentateuch ;— 


_ of the utility and necessity of profane knowledge to the theologian ; 


of a proper acknowledgment of, and of the negative and positive 
attributes applied to, the Deity ; of the angels; of the names of the 


Godhead ; and of the erroneous principles of the Mahotmedan dia- 


lectics, with the author's refutations. The second part treats of 
the Deity as the Creator of the heavenly spheres, of the non-pri- 
mitiveness of the world; of prophecy, and of the excellence, perfee- 


tion, and immutability of the Mosaic Law. ‘The third part has for. 


its subject—the vision of Ezekiel as a symbol of the Creation, and | 
the providential guidance of the universe ; the consideration of 
what is evil in this world; the motives, reasons and purposes of 


the injunctions and prohibitions occurring in the Mosate Law ; the 


means of approximation to the Divinity, and an explanation of 
the terms mercy, justice, and virtue. This work was rendered 
into Hebrew by R. Judah ben Solomon Alcharisi ; who was, how- 
ever, very soon superseded by R. Samuel ben Judah bbn Tibbon: 
and it must be acknowledged, that though the latter of the trans- 
lators was in correspondence with the author, yet his trams- 
lation falls far short of the commendation it has received, 
since he has often distorted the Hebrew almost to unintel-— 


Shem ‘Tob and 


about 1480; then, with the annotations of the 


+ Amongst these are, Albertos Magnus, bishop of Ratisbon, in the twelfth | 
century, io his Summa Theologia,” and ** Magister Senteatiacam Paw 
mas of Aquino, in his Tractatus de Universalibus ;” Augusius Justin: 
amus ; Scaliger, and many others. 
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these 
is that of Dr. Scheyer, Frankfort, 1840-2. 


been often re-edited. 


by Flavius Mithridates exists at the Vatican. 
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Ephodi, at Venice, 1551; and, after passing through several edi- 
tions, and some translations into Latin (amongst others by Au- 
gustinus Justinianus the Bishop of Nebé), it was printed, with the 
elaborate commentary of S. Maimonides called Gibath Hamoreéh, 
and with the Narboni, at Berlin, 1791. Some portions are said 
to have been translated into English, which however the writer of 
pages has not seen ; the only complete German translation 


myon po The Book of the Commandments. 


affirmative, and 365 negative; these Maimonides records in his 


introduction to the he there gives those laws of 


Pentateuch which form the 613 precepts, and the rules by which 


they have been determined, A copy of the original (Arabic) is to_ 


be found in the Bodleian Library ; it was translated into Hebrew by 
R. Solomon ben Job, and again by R. Moses Ebn Tibbon ; it ap- 
peared at Constantinople in 1517; at Amsterdam, 1660 ; and sub- 


sequently with two commentaries, one by Ramban, (called niawn || 
glossary), pointing out some deficiencies, and another by R, 


Judah Lion (called .nox nban the scroll of Esther), defending 
Maimonides against Ramban. 

—erpripmnnow The eight Chapters, a treatise on the soul, her 
essence and powers, properly an introduction to the treatise Aboth 


digest of Jewish literature (its interruption, and we hope it is no 
more than an interruption, must be regretted by all who can ap- 
preciate its efforts), the Hebrew Review, London, 1835. 

wan mbdn Logical expressions, containing the fundamental rules, 


with explanations of the Greek and Arabic technicalities of the. 
— dialectic arts, translated into Hebrew by R. Moses Ebn Tibbon ; 


printed at Venice with two commentaries in 1550, and has since 


tary at Berlin, 1784, and, with a German translation superadded, 

at Vienna in 1822, which latter edition has undergone several 

reprints. | 
or 


where he limits the creeds to three :—the existence of God, 
phecy and future retribution. 
creeds into a separate book, but they have subsequently been ex- 
tracted from his commentary on the Mishna, and are now usual] 

inserted in the prayer books. They 
Latin, at Worms 1629, and at Jena 1640. 


ro- 


or A section or letter on the resurrec- | 


tion, translated into Hebrew, from the Arabic, by R. Samuel Ebn- 
Tibbon, appeared at Venice, 1601; a Latin 


fo'n Nar A letter to the South. A missive to the Jews in the 


* 


East (many of whom had embraced Mahomedanism), encourag- 


ing them to firmer adherence to their faith; this letter is found in 


Manuscript (Arabic), at many libraries ; a translation into He- 
brew, entitled mpn nnp the portal of hope, appeared with a 
commentary by R. Joseph Candia at Basil, 1609. 


A letter to the sages of Marseilles, trans- 
lated into Hebrew by R. Jochanan Levy, and printed at Cologne 
1564 ; rendered into Latin by R. Isaac Levita. It is found as a 
manuscript in the Bodleian Library, and forms part of the manu- 
script collection of his correspondences entitled :— 


appeared in Hebrew at Constantinople 1522, and have since been 


manuscript version — 


or Ethics of the fathers, and mostly printed with the Talmud. | 
The active R. Samuel Ebn Tibbon translated this work also, from 

_ the Arabic into Hebrew; a German translation appeared at Dessau, 
~ by Dr. Salomon, master of the Free School there, in 1789, and || 
- was reprinted anonymously at Vienna, 1798; an English trans- 
lation is scattered over the pages of that learned and classical 


miwy wow The thirteen creeds.. Maimonides | 

was the first to establish tenets as the basis of Judaism, and these 
_ articles of faith he determined as essentially forming the Jewish 
religion; to disbelieve either of these is, according to his own 
words, to apostatize from Judaism. This assertion is contradicted 


~ by R. Joseph Albo, in his Ikkarim (Sect. i. chaps. 38 and 4), 


Maimonides did not form the |} Arabic manuscript in the Vatican. 


appeared, translated into | 


Ma'pin naw The Letters of Rambam, printed after his death; | 


|| the additions of later Rabbins, m 1757. 
The Talmud || . 
declares 613 precepts to have been given to Moses at Sinai, 248 


It appeared with Mendelssohn’s commen- | 


mentions them as being his compositions. 


often reprinted. A Latin version (manuscri 
found in the library at Zurigo. 


mawnimbsw Questions with Replies. The enouivie 
veral Rabbins relative to difficult disputed 
Talmud, with Maimonides’ solutions, printed in Constantin | 
in 1536, and again at the same place, under the title 4)45 on, 
glory of the generation, newly translated from the Arabic, with 
namin Rules of Health. dietary, the Arab. 
manuscript of which is at the Bodleian, and another copy is belie 
to be at the Imperial Library at Vienna. A Hebrew translation 
was printed at Venice in 1519, and a Latin one at Lyons, 1595, 
often reprinted since. 
_ Aphorisms after Galen. Arabic manuscript in the Bodleian. 
Hebrew manuscript, entitled mw in the Escurial ; Latin 
version was printed at Bologna, 1489, at Venice, 1500, and at 
Commentary on the Aphorisms of Hippocrates, translated int 
Hebrew by R. Moses Ebn Tibbon, manuscripts of which are 
found in the Vatican and Bodleian. Several editions of a Latin 
translation have appeared. On injurious copulation, composed in 
Arabic by Royal Mandate, and translated into Hebrew by R. 
Zacharia of Barcelona; it is frequently met with in manuscript 
at the libraries. A Latin translation appeared at Copenhagen in 
1734. 


pt?) by Pellican 


—syninipo The found Book. Its contents are medical and 
moral. A Hebrew version by Abraham Chajon was printed at — 
Commentary on some treatises of the Talmud, probably in Ara- — 


| bic ; a manuscript is said to be at @ library in Mantua, _ _ 
simm pp The Book of the Unity of God. Originally Arabic, — 


translated into Hebrew by R. Isaac ben Nathan, and is found in 
manuscript at the Vatican. 


The Book of Therapeutics. Arabic manuscript in 


|| the Bodleian; Hebrew translation by Nathan Amatheus. Also, 


manuscript in the Escurial on aliment, written in Arabic at the 
command of the King of Egypt; translated into Hebrew by R. — 
Zacharia of Barcelona; found in manuscript at many of the 
On Hemorrhoids. Arabic manuscript in the library of De Ross 
On Asthma or dyspnea. Arabic manuscript in library at Paris. — 
On the remedy of poisonous Mordication, written by Royal 
command in Arabic, and found in manuscript in the library of De 
Rossi ; a Hebrew version, likewise manuscript, is at the library of 
On Pathology, developing the cause and effects of disease; 
On Pharmacy and Therapeutics. Arabic manuscript the 
Lixtract from the Twenty-one Books of Galen, and a Commen- 
tary on the writings of one Hudi. Arabic manuscript in the era : 
Prayers and Sacred Poems. These are probably the daily and 
festival prayers found in his Mishna Torah, and adopted by the 
Portuguese and Oriental Jews. 
miwit Sermons. All we know of these discourses 1S; “4 
Maimonides, in his Commentary Treat. Sanhedrin, Sect. Chelek, 


bi sto The Order of the World. This work 38 sate 
only, inasmuch as it is quoted by R. Solomon Algasi, R. Be 
Ashkenasi, and the author of the Kore Kaddoroth. a 
Commentary on the Book of Alfergamy. An extract ae a 
Almagest of Ptolemy, on astronomy, mentioned by K. Anne” 
the Méor Enayim. | the 
Translation (according to Wolf a Commentary only) . 
Work of Avicenna, a manuscript in the possession of the Do 
cans at Bologna. 
Fragments on Useful Reading. Arabic manuscript 10 nt 


leian, Wolf in his Biblioth. Rabb. mentions the following also 
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gs the productions of Maimonides:—ny3; spp The Book of 

Purity, oF of Merit, a Commentary on the Pentateuch, cited b 
Shabthai, in the Siphthé Yeshenim. The Books of 
Causes, an exposition of some Talmudic legends; manuscript in 

"5D 
of Prophecy. mewn BD The Book of Conciliation, perhaps 
seconciling revelation and philosophy. On Idolatry, not impro- 
bably an extract from the Mishna Torah on this subject. 


og npr On the Knowledge of God. Arabicqymanuscript in the | 


‘Vatican; _R. Shabthai states that Maimonides wrote also a work 
on the Christian religion, a Latin version of which, by a certain 

Genebard, appeared in 1737. Salomon in the Shulamith (Hebrew 
 geriodical) mentions another work, also called The 
Reasons of the Commandments, possibly an extract from the third 
art of his Moré Nevochim. 


Little remains to be said of Maimonides, after this memoir of 


his life and synopsis of his productions. His name will ever be 


associated with the deepest veneration; it will be cherished by 
every lover of virtue and learning. The prominent traits of his 
character are, true piety and warm philanthropy ; his habits of 


mind, clear discernment and extraordinary energy ; to these he | 


added the most diversified attainments. He will never cease to be 


respected, so long as virtue shall be valued and truth inculcated. | 
Of his works it may be said, in the concluding words of the im-— 


mortal Badrashi ( Bechinath Olam), ‘¢O thou my heart! whether 


thou inclinest to the right or to the left, if thou adopt but the - 
belief of the unequalled Maimonides, I am satisfied, that in all the 


| walks of science and learning, ‘THOU WILT FEAR THE LorpD 
ray Gop 


PUBLIC MEETING. 


OPENING OF THE WESTERN JEWISH GIRLS’ FREE 


SCHOOL...» 


Tuts interesting event took place on Thursday evening, the 15th 


| inst., at the spacious Talmud Torah School-room, 59, Greek-street, 
| Soho-square, in the presence of the Rev, the Chief Rabbi, the 
| Davanim, Mrs. and Miss Adler, and a very numerous assembly 


| of ladies and gentlemen, amongst whom we noticed many influen- 


taland distinguished members of the Jewish community. 
room presented a very animated and elegant appearance. 


The 


| under the care of the masters and the governess. 
Precisely at seven o'clock the Rev. the Chief Rabbi entered 
| the room, attended by the President, (Mr. J. M. Johnson,) and 


the Committee, and was conducted to his seat on the platform, at. 


the right hand of the President. 


The assembly being seated, the Prestpenv directed the atten- 


ton of the learned Chief Rabbi to the different parts of the room, 
s occupied by the Visiting Committee of Ladies, the parents and the 
children, &e., and said—JIt was to him (the President) a most 
| Sratifying sight, to behold so numerous and respectable an assembly; 
taugured well for the new School, the opening of which they had 
| Met to celebrate—and was, he thought, the highest compliment 


they could have paid to their Rev. guest and Patron, the Chief 


Rabbi, who, by his presence, demonstrated the importance of, 
ind the interest he took in, the establishment of the School for 
Jewish Girls. It might be expected, by some of the audience, 
that from the position in which he (the President) had the honour 


of being placed in the new Institution, he would give some account ) 


4 of its rise, progress, and prospects, but he thought he should be 
st consulting the wishes of the majority, by not detaining them 
‘ow, and by at once introducing their revered Pastor, whose 
address they were, no doubt, most anxious to hear—and he (the 
esident) would claim their attention afterwards. 
he Rev. rue Carer Rass then rose and said nearly as 


The Book of Dreams. myiain spo The Book 


The | 
| boys of the Talmud Torah School, and the girls of the new In- 
| stitution, were placed at the right and left sides, on raised seats, | 


| of the Holy 


| needs no demonstration. 


daughters, 


follows :—‘* We are assembled here this evening to solemnize a rare 
but most important festival, the opening of a Free School for 
Girls of our community, at the western part of this metropolis. 
“T shall first speak of the necessity of such an Institution, and 
demonstrate the importance of female education, and then address 
myself to the parents, the governess, and the children, of whom J 
am happy to see so numerous an attendance. ee ee ee 
‘*A prejudice seems to have existed in former times, and is. still 
lingering with some, that females do not require much educa- 
tion beyond a knowledge of their prayers, and their domestic 


| duties. This has done much mischief, but has, in a measure, been 
| counteracted by the piety of some parents, who, by their own good 


example, afforded their children a compensation for their want of 
education. 

“ That this prejudice is against reason, and against the spirit 
Law, is obvious.—First, against reason, That in- 
struction is the greatest of all benefits we can confer on our boys, 
Why then deprive girls of this benefit ? 
Are they less entitled than males to know the amplitude of the 
nature by which we are surrounded? Are they less entitled than 
we to become acquainted with their fellow creatures, and the 
countries they inhabit? Have they less a right than we to be 


familiar with our sacred tongue? The daughters of the poorer 
. classes, as servants, have many duties to perform to the children 


entrusted to their care ; and if we consider that they are exposed 
to many dangers, and principally through their want of education, 
we must, at once, admit, that it is incumbent on every one of us 
to assist in instructing them, and thus improve the: moral and 
social state of the community. ait 

“Let us reflect on the many duties woman is called on to fulfil. 


It is she who should induce her husband to do good— she has an 


immense influence over the minds of her children, because the 


|| first impressions are imbibed in the best of all schools, the mother 


school, and are the most lasting. 


“« When we consider all this, we cannot say they should not be 


influenced by knowledge, by religion, and by the good example 


“ And not only reason, but the Holy Law is against this pre-— 
judice. From the beginning of the Bible, which tells us that, 
when Adam and Eve ate of the tree of knowledge, their eyes — 
were opened, down to the sentence of the wisest of men, which 
says, ‘ Beauty is vain and deceitful, but the woman who fears the 


Lord is praised’—we find, that as often as we are exhorted to 


instruct our sons, so often are we enjoined to educate our . 


“ How could Rachel and Leah have been the consolation of 
their husband in the hour of sorrow and pain? How could 
women have embellished and adorned the Temple with their offer-_ 
ings, which they had spun with their own hands? How could 
Deborah’s song, which deserves the admiration of all who read it, 
have been composed? How, I ask you, could all this have been 
done, unless the women had been educated? It is true, our sages _ 
have stated that he who teaches his daughter the Law, is as if he 
taught her useless things; but every tyro in the Talmud 
knows, that this only refers to that part which requires deeper — 
study. But in regard to the Holy Seripture, the females were 
under the same obligations as males. We may ask with our 


sages, ‘If the Law is life, the source of life wd YRMopa 3210) 


xd shall man only live and not woman 
“ You may rejoice that this prejudice has had no influence over 
you. Your support of this Institution shows you appreciate 
female education. You will in after days have the satisfaction of 
exclaiming, ‘We have been the true friends and protectors of 
these poor children; we have, like Elisha, recalled the appa- 
rently departed soul. But it is easier to call a school into 
existence than to maintain it, easier to give it life than to keep it 
alive. Let me, therefore, exhort you to continue your support}; 
and though your acts may be overlooked by your fellow creatures, 
there is an all-seeing Providence which will reward you on a future 
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‘‘ The happy result of this Institution is in your hands; on you 
devolves the duty of being a true shepherd to your little flock ; 
to recover those that are ill, to bring back the lost, to bind the 
broken. The Lord says, ‘I will be the judge between the sheep 
and the shepherd.’ I trust, therefore, you will inspire them with 
aloveof God. | 
“You, the parents, persevere in sending your little ones regu- 
larly to school. It may be a sacrifice; you may want them at 


home to watch over your infants; but how sweet is it to labour 


for those we love? What other blessing have you to leave them, 
than the satisfaction that you have trained them to be true Israel- 
ites? Believe me, when you have long ceased to exist, your 
children will remember you in the hour of temptation and sorrow, 
as the protectors of their early years, and as their guardian angels, 
who kept them from evil and encouraged them to do good. 


 “ Children—It is your duty to facilitate the arduous task of | 

the governess by your good conduct. Bear in mind that good 
and evil are communicable. If you are bad, 
_stumbling-block, against which others will fall; or, if good, you 


will be as stars which shine for the guidance of others, and will 


reflect honour on this Institution and on Israel. 
“Let me hope a spirit of order and cleanliness will prevail — 


amongst you; and may the Father of all blessings bless this 


Institution; may this young plant become a tree, a shelter against. 


vice, and a shield against ignorance. And may God preserve its 
charitable and benevolent supporters, so that all the officers may 
become nursing fathers and nursing mothers to the children of 
their adoption.”’ (Protracted cheering.) 


The Presipent then rose and said, ‘* Ladies and Gentlemen, — 


You have heard the powerful and eloquent address of our revered | 
Chief Rabbi. I am sure it has penetrated into the deepest re-— 
cesses of your hearts, and may the impression now made be last- || 


“ Any speaker, and particularly a layman, must necessarily labour 


under a disadvantage in following so talented and learned an eccle-— 
siastic, but a wide field for reflection and discussion has now been 


opened, into which all present are invited to enter. 
‘‘At a time when the subject of educating the masses engrosses 
the attention of all enlightened men; when the question of uniting 


religious and secular education is powerfully argued in various 
_ ways, by good and pious members of other creeds, without leadin 


to any satisfactory conclusion, it is delightful to reflect: that we 


Jews are perfectly agreed that they are inseparable; or rather, 


that moral and religious culture should form the basis, and secular 


knowledge the superstructure, in education. Upon these princi- | 
ples we claim your support for the new Institution, your confi-_ 


dence, to entrust your children to our care. But ere I proceed 
further, 1 ought to give youa short account of the rise, the pro- 


Free School at this part of London. An evil of such magnitude 


did not failto attract the paternal attention of the Reverend the 


Chief Rabbi, and, in order to the carrying out of his benevolent 
design to the fullest extent, it was determined to commence the 
goodly work without further delay. 


~ “Entertaining a deep sense of duty to be useful to my fellow- 
creatures, I, with others, volunteered my services to collect the 
necessary funds; and, assisted by the influence of our Reverend 
Pastor, and by the names of our Lady Patronesses, and, though 
last not least, by your benevolence, we were in a short time ena- 
bled to represent to the Reverend the Chief Rabbi, that a sufti- 
cient fund had been collected to warrant the establishment of 
the school; and that it had been ascertained from public opinion 
that there existed no fear whatever that the cause, if once taken 
up, would be abandoned. I must here make honourable mention 


day.” The learned Dr. then addressed himself to the governess, | 


|| present respectable and intelligent Committee, 


you will be as a 


gress, and the present prospects of the school. Whilst numerous — 
Jewish charitable institutions and schools are in active operation | 
in the city, and a school for boys is conducted in this very room, no | 
provision whatever has hitherto been made for a Jewish Girls’ | 


|| subscribers. and donors to. the fund, amounting 10 upwards 


| nounced, readily and most condescendingly granted the 


subser; 
donors to the fund was then convened, the ip Seribers an 


|| hand, we have not the advantage of being guided by the successful 


'| Rabbi, will in due time be published; but their details of arrange. 


{ no doubt be much affected by 


of Mente. A. Kisch and John Dyte, for ne 

—lecting a portion of the funds. assistance ID 
‘His Royal Highness the Duke of Cambridge, as hag i 

an. 


USe of hi, 


royal name as patron. A general meeting of the 


fant Inert: 
ushered into existence, and placed under the mapagement of 


assisted by a nun 
ber of ladies as a Visiting Committee, with the Reverend th um 
Rabbi at the head. Now, any man must be proud to ee 
good cause, with fuch a phalanx of talent and influence and % 
the very excellent quality of that body that renders. it des} vs 
that the numbers should be increased for the benefit of the "t 


tution. A resolution giving power to the Committee 


their number, now limited to six, will be submitted this ve ; 
with a view of advancing the interest of the School. Now 

Wit 


respect to character for efficiency, we, the Committee labo 
under a disadvantage; we cannot as yet refer you to the past: % 
solicit your confidence in advance (cheers), and, that granted - 
we will endeavour to deserve it. These demonstrations of yo, 
approbation are due to our honoured guest, the Reverend th 
Chief Rabbi, without whose active aid and advice our darling pro 
| ject would not have been accomplished; and I cannot speak i: J 
- sufficient terms of admiration and gratitude for the courteous a. i 
tention and kindness shewn me by him on the numerous occasioy: 
| of my visits of consultation respecting this school, the object oi 

our common solicitude. The rules and regulations of a fre. 7 

school for Jewish girls exclusively, and the system of instruction [i 
to be adopted, are matters for serious reflection; if, on the one 


results of any similar establishment in this country, we are, on the: 
other hand, unfettered by obsolete laws and antiquated preju- 
dices, starting, as we do, upon new ground. ‘The rules of the 
School having obtained the sanction of the Reverend the Chief 


ment are reserved until after a while, when experience, the best 
instructor of mankind, shall have taught us that which is really 
_ “Entertaining these views, the Committee have not -yet engaged 
host of talent, nor expensive permanent premises, to carry on the 
School. We prefer to progress slowly but securely in the good 
| cause we have set our hearts upon, and we feel that no duties are 
more important, no mission is more exalted, than the diffusion of 
| religion, and a knowledge of moral and social principles amongst 
young and theignorant. (Cheers.) 
- “T fear I have detained you too long, and will, before I sit down, 
only express my desire that other speakers will take up the interest 
ing theme, and favour the meeting with their views ; and | ant 
sure the same polite attention will be extended to them with equal 
indulgence as has been shewn to me, for which I thank you — 
—cerely. And let every one who now hears me determine (0 2" 
in this beneficent cause, and, by the blessing of the Alaaigh 
much permanent good may be accomplished, not only to the set 
dren of the poor, but to our own children, whose happiness" 
the habits and condition of those 
who surround them, when all who are now present shall be sleep” 
ing in their graves.” (Cheers.) 
The President now called upon the Secretary to read the list 


£200, and, having presented an additional donation, was oe i 
by the Vice-President, Mr. S. A. Samson, the lady 0 
Chief Rabbi, and others. _oon 
The scene that now ensued was pleasing indeed. Sale : 
papers and donations were handed in from all parts of the re 
with unparalleled rapidity. The enthusiasm having ys re- 
subsided, the President again said, ‘as some time woul a 
quired by the Treasurer to enable him to cast up the ye (the 
the very liberal subscriptions and donations just rece!v® she mett 
President) hoped some lady or gentleman would address 


ing in the interval.” 
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Mr. Henry JESSEL rose to move a resolution for giving 


wer to the Committee to increase their number, in accordance | 


with what had been stated by the President. The speaker ex- 
ained briefly the reasons for proposing the resolution, which 
was seconded by Mr. 8. A. Hart, R.A., and carried unani- 
mously. 
Tiere being loud and repeated calls for Dr. Loewe, after some 
hesitation the learned Doctor rose, and spoke as follows :— 
« Whoever bears the name of an Israelite must feel proud of 
being present. It is true many dissertations have been written on 
the subject of female education. I ask you, ladies and gentlemen, 
why girls should not be educated? Our sages have said, ‘ By 
the merit of women Israel was redeemed from Egypt,’ and by the 
merit of women we hope to be again redeemed. We are taught 
to be free on every subject, pure with our heart and soul, for 
freedom is the spirit of our religion, and freedom of the soul and 


mind is only to be obtained by education, by expanding the facul- | 


ties, and by directing the ideas to the true source of knowledge 
and freedom. Now, if so, why should not females be educated, 


since by education alone can we show to the world the purity of | 


our cause? Need I advance any further proof than by quoting 
the words of our respected Chief Rabbi, ‘If the Law is the true 


source of life, shall man only live, and not woman?’ I ask you, | 
did you ever hear of a greater star than Esther, as her name in || 
“ Woman has always set the example of religion, mercy, and 


charity; and were I to descant on the merits of the fair sex, I 
should continue, like one of our sages did, till it was said, «The 


| time has arrived for saying the morning Shemang!” 


_“ This new Institution is entering life under the auspices of our 


| Reverend Pastor, and has the advantages of an enlightened Presi-_| 

- dent and Committee. I have no doubt that it will succeed to the | 
utmost of our desires. May the Father of all good look down | 
upon this charity, and cause His divine presence to rest therein, — 


May it flourish, and spread its. benefits abroad, and, under the 


in mind the words ~778 517°) (¢ Aaron was silent’), but being de- 


sirous of stating my sentiments, I will doso, and hope I shall be | 


successful in expressing myself satisfactorily. I must first call 
your attention to the precept of the oma. It was customary in 


former times for every man to bring the first ripe fruit, as an of-— 
fering to the priest. Though the value of the gift was very | 
trifling, yet the ceremony was most impressive, as every man | 
was obliged to come personally to the priest, and present bis — 
— offering. Even the king was not allowed to send, but was obliged | 
personally to attend. 1 quote this observance to show that we | 
| Must personally exhibit our gratitude to our Maker for the mani- — 
fold goodness he has shown us, and that we must personally assist — 


in disseminating those pious ideas with which God has endowed 
us, and in distributing those advantages with which God has blessed 
us, Even the king must come and say, These are the slight 


_ tokens of gratitude, to show that all I possess I owe to the King 7 
You have now brought vour offerings in person— 


of kings. 
you manifest an earnest desire that the children shall be properly 
instructed in the Word of God; and He who sees us here as- 
— sembled to propagate the worship of His holy name, and the study 
of His Sacred Word—-may He cause his divine blessing to descend 
on this establishment—may it flourish—and may its friends and 
Supporters be rewarded here and in a future state.” | 
The applause following the speech of the rev. Dayan having 
subsided, the Chairman announced, that the subscriptions and 
donations received that evening amounted to nearly 50/. (tremen- 


dous cheering), and added, that the amount exceeded his most — 


Sanguine expectations. This Institution had been started with 
modest pretensions, in order that it might be put into useful 


Operation without delay. Nothing had been said by its promoters 
of a desire to hoard up an investment fund in advance, to obtain a 
building fund, and thus, the indispensable fund for present pur- 
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| subject —it is inexhaustible. 
| favour of Providence, become powerful and prosperous.” (Cheers.) |! 
Rev. AARon Levy said—* intended to keep silent, bearing | 


| thanks for the liberal subscriptions handed him. 


limits; but you may have too 


-tuitous education deter them from accepting the beon. 


on the Institution 


ing, 


\ 


poses once obtained, the Committee placed the greatest 
the generosity of the public to support that which they 
up; and the proceedings of that evening proved that they 
Committee) had not erred. “ But permit me to remark,” said the 
President, ‘that, with the unlimited proofs of your confidence in 
our management, and by the increased funds placed at our dis- 
posal, the onus to administer them with care and economy is like. 
wise increased And allow me to remind you, that what we now 
consider ample funds, may in a short time prove insw 


ficient, by 


| the rapid increase of the number of pupils. I will, therefore, not 


pledge myself to make no further calls on your benevolence, 
should the circumstance I allude to occur. It has been stated 
elsewhere, that were it not for the opening of another girls’ school, 
this Institution would not have been called into existence. This 
I beg to declare a mistake. A girls’ school was spoken of im this 
very room several years ago, but the Committee for the time being 
did not then think it practicable, and the subject, although dropped 
for the time, left a latent spark, which your ardour has now kin- 
diedintoaholy flame. ig. 

“Independently of the intrinsic merits of this Institution, which 


| have been so ably descanted on by others, allow me to remind | 
you, that good begets good. Our ladies of the Visiting Committee, 


and other benevolent friends, have called, and will continue te 
call, at the houses of the poor, to induce them (if necessary) to | 


| send their little ones to the School. ‘Thus the communion between — 


the upper and lower classes is encouraged—the broken link ce- 


|} mented in the chain of the social system. And you all know that. 
visits to the dwellings of the poor, by the more fortunate and 


educated, are of incalculable service to the cause of re one 


_ Their pressing wants are not only relieved, but hope is revived; — 


advice is offered, and the sight of wretchedness and distress be- 

comes a salutary lesson for reflection on the vicissitudes of life. 
‘Ladies and gentlemen, I fear I am transgressing the usual 

much of the man, but not of the— 


_ “ To the parents of our present and future little pupils, | would | 
say, let not the thought that they are the recipients of gra- 
‘The 
operation of all classes, as patrons, as subseribers, as donors, and 


as managers—otherwise complete strangers to each other—can 
| only be brought about by a moral power, and recognition of a 


social right between man and man. Thus the parents are under — 
no obligation to individuals, although they are expected to view 
the efforts made in behalf of their children, of whom they are the | 
natural guardians, in a proper light—by encouraging our efforts by — 
their confidence, and a strict attention to the rules of the sehool ; 
in other respects the obligation is mutual, since, as has been justly 
observed, we could not keep a school were they uot to send us their 
children.” (Applause.) | 
H. L. the Treasurer to the Institution, returned 
He was con- 
vinced that the education of the children of the poor was a para- 
mount duty; and his silence up to the present moment would, he 


hoped, be construed into acquiescence with all that bid fallen from 


preceding speakers. He was sure they would separate with feel- 


ings of inward satisfaction, that they bad done a good deed... He 
begged to propose a vote of thanks to their Patron, H.R.H. the — 


Duke of Cambridge, whose condescension and good feeling to- 


wards our nation was universally appreciated, and he was confident 


that such a resolution could not fail to meet with an enthusiastic — 
reception, which, with their permission, he would now read :— 
Proposed by Mr. H. L. Keeling, and seconded by Mr, 5. A. Kiseh, 
“Phat the thanks of this meeting be presented to His Royal 
Highness the Duke of Cambridge, for the honour he has eonferred 
by his patronage and support,” — Carried 
unanimously, amidst great acclamation. 
~The Rev. H. A. Henry being called upon to address the meet- 
said, he felt. he could not refuse to respoad to the compliment 


just paid him. He had devoted the greater part of his life to 
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education, hundreds of children having passed under his care 


when formerly master of the Free School. He begged to add | 


his humble testimony to all which had been said by the reverend 
speakers that had preceded him, and he was ready to proffer his 
services as Honorary Secretary to the Ladies’ Visiting Committee 
of the school, and, moreover, should feel proud if the Rev. the 


Chief Rabbi would entrust him with the superintendence of the | 
Hebrew department of the institution, anxiously desirous as he 


was, to assist in the great cause of education (cheers). 


Mr. S. A. Hart, R.A., after some preliminary and appropriate | 
remarks, said—‘I am deputed by those who surround me to || 
state, that if they do not express their feelings by noisy acclamation, | 


it is by no means from want of enthusiasm, but in deference to 


the presence of the Rev. the Chief Rabbi, an honour of which we 


are fully sensible. 


‘‘You must all have observed the praiseworthy anxiety of our 


Rev. Pastor—to his powerful influence, together with the zeal 


of our worthy President, we owe the pleasurable feelings which || . 


animate our breasts, at meeting to solemnize the opening of the 


School. To me this evening is, indeed, an epoch, since I had 
the honour of presiding at the first general meeting of subscribers ; 
and I assure you, the reminiscences afforded by that circumstance 
‘are, to me, a source of deep-felt gratification. I rise to propose a | 


vote of thanks to the individual through whose influence and co- 


operation this Institution has been so eminently advanced. I | 
labour under embarassments, produced by his presence, which 
prevents me from giving vent to the sentiments of admiration I | 
entertain for the transcendant virtues and talent which adorn his 
character. One thing, however, I cannot refrain from mentioning, 
namely, my sincere congratulation to the Jewish Congregations in - 
being placed under the spiritual guidance of a pastor so well 
~ calculated to shed lustre on them as a people, and to exalt their 
Moved by Mr. S. A. Harr, R.A., and seconded by Mr. || 
Aaron Gotpsmip,—* That the thanks of this meeting be pre- |) 
sented to the Rev. the Chief Rabbi, for the zeal and active patron- | 
age he has evinced in behalf of the Institution, from its com- 


mencement, and for the honour he has conferred on the meetin 


by his presence,’— which, being put, was carried amidst long 


protracted cheering. 


The Rev. rae Cuter Rapst rose again and said—*“ The 


honourable manner in which Mr. Hart has mentioned my name, 
and the cordiality with which it has been received, afford me an ex- | 
cellent opportunity of supplying an omission, of mentioning our 
worthy President. To him, indeed, do we owe the existence of | 


the School—to his extraordinary exertions in its behalf we are 


indebted for its present advanced state. In return for the vote 
_ just carried, I can only say that I have always endeavoured to do 


my duty, and with the aid of the Almighty I always will do my 


duty ;.and I bope you and your respectable President will live 
long to see the result of our common endeavours to render this | 
B | | eee ~~ || English, he found there several Portuguese Jews, to whom he granted 


Institution truly useful. (Cheers.) | 
Mr. J. W. SoLomon begged leave to propo 


_ The business of the evening being concluded, the President 
vacated the chair. A vote of thanks for the manner in which he had 


conducted the proceedings of the evening having been proposed by. 
H. Jessel, it was carried unanimously. 


The Presiprent returned thanks to the meeting generally 
and to the Rev. Chief Rabbi in particular, “ for,” said he, “to be 


praised by a person who himself is the subject of praise, adds ten- | 


fold to the value of the compliment.” Thev all knew well, their 
reverend pastor disliked ostentation, but still he would remind 
them at parting, that this was the first educational establishment 
rising under his auspices, and might its benefit spread far and wide. 

The meeting now broke up. The Rev. Chief Rabbi, the 


Dayanim , Mrs. and Miss Adler, were conducted to the ante-room. 


| The assembly having partially dispersed, the p 


never seen equalled at the West end; the object o 


se a vote of thanks | 
tothe ladies of the Visiting Committee, which on being about to 

be put, the assembly rose en masse to secondit, whereupon the Presi- 
dent declared the motion to be carried unanimously, a 


| of cleanliness, is hung round with numerous lamps, shining 


nounced to the Rev. Chief Rabbi, that he was Pri yn an- 
Committee to convey their invitation to partake of a ae, 

pared in the large room. The Rev. Dr. took his seat, sinbiie 
by the ladies and gentlemen of the Committee. The Rey os 
with his worthy lady, took his departure about ten o’clock —'m” 
festivities were kept up to a late period of the evening: and a. 
admirable management of the Committee, coupled oa 
liberal supply of refreshments, seemed to give the utmost hy 
faction to all present. ‘Thus ended a meeting, which we have 


f the projectors 
was carried out with the greatest order and regularity. ‘Suan 


sence of the Rev. Chief Rabbi and his family, with the Dayanim, 


gave additional weight to the solemnity of the proceedings ; and 
may the happiest results attend the labours of all public spirited 
men, who devote their energies, and their time, to carry out Israel's 
Mission—‘‘ To be an example and a guiding star to other nations.” 


JEWS IN THE WEST INDIES. 


Dr. FrizpMAN, a naval surgeon in the West Indies, furnishes the 


 Allgeméine Zeitung des Judenthums with the following interesting 
account of the Jews in the Dutch colonies of the West Indies:;— 


“Trusting that some information respecting the condition of the , 


Jews inthe Dutch West Indian colonies may not be unwelcome to 
| your readers, Ido myself the pleasure of communicating to you that 


which I have gathered during my residence in that country. The 


|| Netherland West Indies form a direct contrast with the East India — 
| possessions of that country in the following respect:—In the latter, the — 


system of colonisation is generally confined to the subjugation of the : 


| native tribes. of the people, and their incorporation with the mother. 


country, without favouring numerous séttlements of Europeans. As, 


however, before the arrival of the Dutch inthe East Indian Archipelago, 


there were no Israelites found there, and since the taking possession 
by the Dutch, no families together, but single individuals, were allowed — 


to settle here and there, it became, under such circumstances, almost 


impossible that Jewish communities should be regularly organised and 


|| established in the Dutch East Indies. There are, it is true, several 


Jews among the merchants and officers residing there; but, being 


— generally gifted with little love for their religion, they have abandoned 


it entirely. Others, unacquainted with the principles of their creed, 


' imagine they have abandoned it already, after having been prevented 


for a time to conform to the observances respecting lawful food. Their — 


children are generally, according to report, educated in the Christian 


religion, but according to fact in none, and the third generation scarcely — 
_ Different, however, is it with the West Indian countries. As early 
as in the 17th century, we find numerous Jewish families on the West — 
Indian Archipelago, as well as on the continent. It is well known, that, 
after banishing the Jews from the Brazils (1659), the Dutch West India 


| Company permitted the exiles to settle at Ciiracao, where they had also 


many privileges granted them. Surinam, at present the chief posses- 
sion of the Dutch, was then in the possession of the English ; and when, 
in the year 1667, the Dutch admiral Krynson took the colony from the 


equal privileges with the Dutch (G. Bosch’'s Travels in Surinam. 


Utrecht, 1844). But in the same year the English came again, CoD- 


quered and plundered the colony, so that several inhabitants, among 
whom were many Portuguese Jews, fled to Jamaica. Notwithstanding 
all this, there remained a great number of Jews in the capital, Parama> _ 

ribo, as well as in the colony originally inhabited by Jews, aie 
Savanna; and they are even now, as the country has reverted to : c 
hands of the Dutch, forming at Paramaribo a community of about a 
thousand souls. They have two synagogues, the beauty and arrange 

ment of which, least expected in those remote countries, are justly wil 
citing admiration. The older and smaller synagogue is @ building one 


_ story high, forming a parallelogram, and which, like all synagogues 


the Portuguese Jews, has a spacious court-yard in front, tastefoly 
railed round, and surrounded by palm-trees and other ever. aa 
tropical plants. On the left side of the railing stands a house be sn 
to the officers of the establishment. It was ona Sabbath that ; es 
the Synagogue, in the company of a resident of Paramaribo. : oa mn 
breeze came through the widely-opened windows, shaded by the 


b tate 
near them. The interior of the temple, which is kept in @ sen sold 
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on the ark of the covenant, neatly wrought of mahogany, you per- 
the date of the year when the synagogue was built, in the follow- 


og inscription 


celve 


rod ow Iw ANT nwa 


This is the Law which Moses placed before the Children of Israel. 
the letters NW" 
lady was present. | 
«The reader and the rabbi officiated during divine service, which, 
sith the exception of greater decorum and solemnity, resembled entirely 
ye ritual of the Portuguese synagogues in Holland. I left the temple 
,ith the joyful conviction, that the powerful tie of religion dearly en- 


gines and unites all climates and all hemispheres. _ 


«The second and larger synagogue, at Paramaribo, though belonging 


the High-German Jews, is built in the same style, but on a much 
ander scale. In the prayers and pronunciation of the Hebrew, they 
pilow the Portuguese Jews. The cause of this unusual equality we 
may trace to the esteem in which the first Dutch Jews settling here 


old their Portuguese brethren; and also to the circumstance that the | 


‘eqders and well-informed persons are mostly Portuguese. This syna- 
rogue is, like the other, surrounded by an ever-blooming shady garden, 
whose lofty palms waft an agreeable breeze into the temple, and at the 


ame time shelter it against the rays of the burning sun. A portico, / 


resting upon four pillars, encompases the three doors forming the prin- 


cipal entrance. On the portico I observed the inscription, in golden | 


Hear my prayer! Give ear, O God of Jacob! Selah. 


“The spacious interior, the widely opened doors on three sides, 
fand the many lofty windows, which allow the broad foliage of the trees — 


topenetrate, lead one to imagine himself in the open air, and to adore 


the Supreme Being in His most beautiful Temple—N ATURE; but the || 


highly ornamented ceiling, the splendid ark of the covenant, and the 
lender white pillars, which right and left bear the ladies’ gallery, remind 


ine, that the work of human hands understands how to blend art with > 


the beauty and majesty of nature. A second inscription on the ark of 
the covenant repeats the date of the year when the synagogue was built, 


= which appeared to me the more superfluous and unbecoming, since a | 
a third and Dutch inscription also affords information on that subject, | 


the following words being engraved on a marble plate opposite the ark— 


| “*Onthe 6th Tamuz, of the year 5595, corresponding with the 


3rd July, 1833, this Synagogue was established, and the first stone 
B laid by His Royal Highness the Prince William Frederick Henry, third 
William King of the Netherlands.’ 


“This prince, at present Colonel of the Marine, travelled in that year, || 


as officer of a Man-of-War, through the Dutch possessions in West 


‘india; and even now it is mentioned with enthusiasm, how this illus- || 
/ttous prince manifested the most intense interest in the condition 
ofthe inhabitants, how his amiable demeanour inspired every one with | 
confidence and love, and how he thus cemented the ties of attachment 


me 2nd faithfulness which for a length of time so inseparably connected the 
Netherlands with the House of Orange. 


“Two tolerably large Jewish burial-places are 
maribo. The tombstones mostly consist of a horizontally formed marble | 


fT stone plate, with Hebrew and Dutch, or Portuguese inscriptions. 


“Respecting the above-mentioned Jewish colony of Savanna, we may — 


‘ateits origin from the 17th century. On the brink of the stream of the 
Surinam, about twenty miles distant from its mouth, where the climate 
: Deging to moderate, owing to the elevation of the land from the surface 


ol the sea, a number of Portuguese Jews settled at that period. Origi- | 


ually they were exclusively occupied with agriculture and breeding of 
‘attle, Their possessions increased in proportion to their industry ; 
‘hey became opulent, and spread to the extent of several miles. A mag- 
nine at temple was built in the midst of their plantations, whither flocked 
°0 pilgrimage all the inhabitants of the surrounding lands during great 
“stivals, as to a little Jerusalem, there to celebrate the holidays. Tra- 
‘tions are yet current among the Jewish inhabitants of Paramaribo of 
“ose happy times, which, through the fault of those interested, did not 
‘st long. Many of the possessors of plantations, enriched by trade and 
- dustr y, feeling discontented with this patriarchal life, left the cradle of 
“ir fortune to enjoy the pleasures of a town life in Paramaribo, with 
“it accumulated property. Their example was more and more imi- 
by the less opulent families, who carried things on in greater style 

\ the metropolis, but by no means lived any the happier for it. Their 
—— affluence soon vanished ; the mechanics left behind in the colony 
ree Kin poverty ; the plantations were neglected by strange farmers, 50 
me there is not a trace left of past riches. There are, however, yet 
he be families living in Savanna, as the temple is chiefly kept up by 
It being just now the rainy 


‘Wish inhabitants of Paramaribo. 
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giving the date 55]1 (1751). A gallery for the ladies, 
g upon pillars, is seen on three sides of the synagogue, but. no 


journey from Paramaribo, | had not the privilege of per 


erected in the ever-flourishing gardens of Paramaribo. ios 
_ “The Jewish burial-ground is situated on an elevated spot, not far 


| emperors, which were deemed worthy of record in the annals of 


17 


season, when travelling in these countries becomes fatiguing, owing to 
the daily and violent torrents of rain, and the colony Colin two days’ 


ly visiting 
the various places most remarkable to the Jewish historian, and had, 
therefore, to content myself with the verbal information I received on 
this subject. | 
‘‘Tt now remains for me to give you some insight into the condition 
of the Jewish population of Ciiracao, 
“This Island rises suddenly, and to a considerable height from the 
ocean, to the volcanic eruptions of which its origin is mainly owing. _ 
Although situated under twelve degrees northern latitude, it affords the 
enjoyment of a more temperate climate, on account of the trade winds, 
which constantly blow over the island. The excellently situated har- 
bour, formed by nature through the division of a rock, affords to the 
ships a safe and convenient resting-place, and gives, as it were, to the 
island the vocation of a commercial place, which it has eminently ful- — 
filled for several centuries. Here also reside a numerous community of 
mostly Portuguese Jews, who in the year 1659 were banished from the 
Spanish possessions, and who here met with a favourable reception. 
Most of the Jewish houses are crowded together in a labyrinth of dirty 
lanes, and were it not for the south-eastern breeze, which carries away 
the injurious evaporations, a fearful mortality would be the consequence _ 


of the unhealthy condition of these wretched abodes, the cause of which 
| probably lies in the former fortifications, which were not spacious enough 
_to allow the making of wider streets. From the midst of these not very 


cleanly houses, rises a pretty stately building—the synagogue—which in 


_size and elegance surpasses even that of Paramaribo, and is altogether 


the handsomest Portuguese synagogue I ever saw, though its situation 
among the labyrinth of houses forms a less pleasing contrast with those 


from the town. Simplicity combined with mediocrity‘in art, are the cha- 
racteristics of the numerous monumeuts I found here. Among the 


_ various marble statues, which mostly represent situations bearing refer- 


ence to the occupations and rank of the deceased, one particularly 
struck me, representing a woman lying upon a bed, with her eyes fixed 


upon a baby lying by her side, indicating, no doubt, that the person 


there resting died from the effects of giving birth to the child. The 
inscriptions on the monuments are composed partly in Hebrew, partly — 


in the Dutch or Portuguese languages, and, besides the names, etc., 


sometimes contain a few verses, in Which may be almost perceived the | 


_ fatigue occasioned the author by the elaborate composition. 


‘IT conclude this sketch, by wishing the congregation of Ciiracao, and — 
all others, unity and prosperity.” | 


"FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. 

Rome.— The New Pope.— Dr. Frankel makes the following | 
observations in his Jewish periodical: —-With the ascension of 
Pius 1X. to the Pontifical throne, a brighter prospect for the Jews — 


of Rome is breaking forth through the dark clouds of bigotry and — 
oppression. For centuries past, Rome has offered to her Jewish — 


inhabitants nought but misery and degradation. ‘True, they were 


— spared the horrors of the middle ages, the slaughter and the ven- — 


geance-breathing pillage which characterised that period; true, — 


| under the eyes of Popes who did not tolerate such atrocities, such 
| outbreaks of sanguinary fanaticism were prevented ; still the Jews 


remained the target of the venomous arrows of hatred and scorn, 


and the vindictiveness of a corrupt and profligate clergy, glutted 


in the humiliation of the Jewish people. Thus were they to give 
evidence “ of the sins of their fathers,” and of the “shedding of 
the innocent blood” of Him, whose “governors on earth” those 
Popes bad the presumption to style themselves, oe 

The Ghetto of Rome, situated in the lowest part of the town, 
mostly exposed to inundations from the Tiber, and beyond the 
walls of which, derision and disgrace await the Jews —the Ghetto 
of Rome is the notorious seat of the most appalling wretchedness. 
And to pine their lives away in such a place, the Jewish commu- 
nity have annually to pay 6000 scudi! (£1200) whilst the 
permission for such a residence must be begged from year to year, 
at the commencement of the carnival, in the presence of a crowd- 
ing mob at the Capitol. Things were better, perhaps, in former 
times. The Jewish community of Rome used to pre solemn 
feasts at the entrance, and at the coronation of the German 
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the kingdom, and which became a subject of historical fame (vide 
Pertz’s Monumenta Histor. Germ. vol. ii.); but the present inhabi- 
tants of the Ghetto, who notices their existence? Under a less. 
rigorous oppression, the Roman Jews had a Kalomonymos 
and a Nathan ben Jechiel, who, amidst the darkness of the 
middle ages, was the first to conceive the plan for composing a 
Lexicon, and in whom, surpassing as he did his Christian con- 
temporaries in this grand idea, we recognise the first Lexicogra- 
pher of his century! By the combined exposure to mockery and 
humiliation, every loftier aspiration was subdued, and no mental 


light could find, in that gloomy atmosphere, any vital matter on 


which to feed. Upon these reflections, we hail it as a bright 
prospect dawning in that dark horizon, that the new Pope has 
-friendlily received a Jewish deputation ; that he extended his chari- 
table dispensations to the Jewish poor; and that he has, as we 
hear, given permission to some to leave the Ghetto. A glorious 
beginning, if but the continuation be not deferred too long ° 

New York, June 15.— Elm Street Synagogue.—On Tuesday, 
the 2nd instant, the Rev. Mr. Ansel Leo was unanimously elected 


tim of the Elm Street Congregation, at a salary of 1000 dollars | 


per annum. ‘The reverend gentleman had read six weeks on trial, 


including both days miyaw, during which time he gave the utmost © 


satisfaction. He has a most beautiful voice, is a critically correct 


reader, and from the manner of his reading he evidently under-— 


stands what he reads. On the first day of the festival he de- 
livered a very excellent discourse, in which he elucidated the 
object of the feast, expatiating on the various institutions of our 


holy religion. He delighted his audience as much by his unas- || 


suming manner as by the pertness of his remarks. On the 


whole, the Elm Street Congregation have reason to feel rejoiced | 
with the happy choice it has made. We understand Mr. Leo has — 
engaged himself to organize a choir, and to lecture at least once — 
-amonth, During the holidays he was assisted by his brother 


~ anda few boys, the effect of which was not only pleasing, but it 


trained. This, indeed, will be a great improvement in the service 
of our Synagogue, and will no doubt tend to more decorum and 
devotion than at present exists. — Occident. 


~Kincston Jewtsn AND Generar Lirerary AND SCIEN- 


TIFIC Society, — (Abridged from the Kingston [Jamaica] Morn- | 


ing Journal). ‘This Society held its twenty-eighth meeting on 


_ Monday last, when Dr. Ashenheim, at the request of several - 


members, re-delivered his lecture on Duelling.”’ That the 
lecture lost nothing of its interest by being repeated, was testified 
by several rounds of applause from the audience, which, we were 
happy to observe, was more numerous than at the last meeting, 
At the conclusion of his discourse, Dr. Ashenheim delivered a 
short farewell address, which evidently created a deep-felt sensa- 
tion among the audience, 


Mr. Vendryes, the Vice-President, then rose and proposed a 


vote of thanks to Dr. Ashenheim, from which we extract the | 


following passage :— 


[It is well known to us all, that Dr. Ashenheim is one of the first promo- 
ters of this society, and that to his zeal and perseverance we are mainly 
iidebted for the high tone and character which it has assumed. Persons 
unacquainted with the difficulties that attended the formation and successful 
operation of societies like the present one, in a Community constituted as 
Js, unfortunately, that of Jamaica, may perhaps be unwilling to award to 
Doctor Ashenheim the. full. meed—of praise which he so justly” deserves, 
But to us who have witnessed the rise of our infant society, and the obsta- 
cles which, during its progress, through the past year, often threatened its 
— existence, it becomes a duty, not less a debt of gratitude, to offer to him, as 
wel! as to the officers who so ably aided him, our unfeigned acknowledy - 
ments for the firmness of purpose with which they grappled with those 
diteulties, and surmounted them, and finally brought their offspring to the 
Position In which it now stands, and which, I trust, it will continue to hold. 


The “ Edinburgh Weekly Journal,” which gives the whole of 


the excellent speeches in full, concludes with the following 
observations :— 


D:. Ashenheim is a native of Edinburgh. We understand that, with the 


_ by last packet, but was prevented by the sudden jj] 


-No.26, Vol. ii.). 


We understand that the gentlemen of the respectable firm of 
‘Messrs. Moses, Son, and Davis, of Aldgate, have kindly consente; 


be happy to receive, and forward to their destination, any donation: 


country, will, with their usual liberality, come forward to promote 


“ Allgemeine Zeitung’ (a Christian paper 


| dress by the Russo Polish Jews, which came into operation on 
gave us an idea of what it will be when a full choir shall once be — 


next day in the streets, and hardly recognizing one another, were 


have “grown and greyed” therein, must necessarily produce tem- 
porary feelings of pain and distress. eee 


that Mr. John Aaron, Senior, of this town, was last night electe 


~ Vestry Meeting of the above Synagogue, held on Wednesda’; 


motion to expunge from the minutes of that congregal! 


view of paying a visit to the city of his birth, he had intended te i , 

n 

would have been particularly gratifying had he been able wk Mrs. A. I 

some lectures here, where the talent apd popular abilities pry delivery 

would have had additional interest from early connections a lecturer 

we shall yet have the pleasure of hearing him at no distant pile WE trug 


Tue Jewisn Literary INstiTuTION.— Sydney, N. g 
—We extract the following paragraphs from the Prospectus on 
Library to be established by our antipodean brethren (ide 

our 


“It is not perhaps generally known in this Colony, that there 
present, published in Europe and elsewhere, works, periodicals 
either by Jewish authors, or on Jewish subjects, of very considerab 
tent; and it is confidently hoped that the obtaining of these, topethe ms 
other works on general literature, will affurd the younger members of : 
faith the facility of acquiring such information as will tend to Make - _ 
sincere Israelites and enlightened members of society, | Hen 

The time, it is to be hoped, is not far distant, when a school 
cating Jewish youth will be established, upon principles embraej 
brew and classical education ; and, to an Institution of this dege 
library, based upon the principles herein set forth, will be of ip 
benefit. It is, therefore, the sincere wish of the Committee to fo 
much as possible, the views of any such establishment hereafter,” 


are, at 
ANd lectures 


for edy. 
ng a He. 
ription, 
calculapls 
rward, 


to become the accredited agents of the Sydney Library, and wil 


either in money or in books, which will be most. gratefully 
acknowledged. We trust that our Jewish brethren, in thi 


the noble cause of education, which our brethren of Sydney have 
so ardently embraced. 


Tue Jews tn Russtan Potanp.— Change of Dress.—The 


) publishes a heart | 
rending account of the effects of the Ukase ordering a change of 


the Ist instant. The lamentations of the old men, who had been 
compelled to take off their long grey beards, upon meeting the 


truly distressing. Though there can be no doubt that the adoption 
of the same diess as their Christian brethren will ultimately exer- 
cise a salutary influence upon their social position, yet the entire 
and sudden. change of costume and appearance by a people who 


>. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
Tue Great Synacocur, Duxe’s Prace.— The follows 
ventlemen have been elected officers of the above Synagogue i" 
the ensuing year :— Baron Lionel de Rothschild, S. H. Elis ane 
Lewis vacobs, Esquires, Wardens; Samuel Moses, Esq.) ‘Trea- 
surer; Joshua Alexander, Esq, Overseer, 82 


Guardians.—I1 beg to inform } 


a Guardian for the-parish of Birmingham, by a large major 


We have now four of our brethren who hold that office here~ 
(Communicated.) 


New Synacooue, Great Str. Heren’s — At an ad} 


21st instant, Mr. Edward Sydney, a member of that one : 
‘ . 9 ii. broug orw 
agreeably to notice (vide our No. 26, Vol. i1.), Bion the Ov 

“Caution,” promulgated five years ago, against the \ ps 
Synagogue of British Jews. Mr. Sydney having © 
his motion in a mild and temperate, yet power 
tive address, and the question being, warmly discusse% 
present wished to refer to the alleged minutes of the jobs ap st 
of the ** Caution,” when it was found that there va? ; 
minutes in existence; and that, in fact, the document, ™ 


ulgation 
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af which amounted to no less than the exclusion of a body of our co- 
religionists from the pale of Judaism, had been, without the previous 
aaction of the Committee (no meeting having been at all held 
i discuss the question), at the time, proclaimed on a Monday 
| iather an unusual day for proclamations), ordered by a Com- 
nitteeman whose violence of opposition to the Reform Synagogue 
;a well-known fact. There being, consequently, no minutes of 
shat affair, the motion fellto the ground, and the discussion abruptly 
»rminated. From the current of feeling, pro and contra, 
nanifested by the meeting, and that of the President in particular, 
tam led to believe, that, had the motion been put to the vote, it 
xould have been carried, though by a very small majority. The 
number of members present was about twenty-eight. Sufficient en- 
couragement, however, was given to the mover of the resolution 
not to drop the question, but to renew it at a future period in the 
shape of an enquiry into the mode adopted at the original pro- 
of the ‘* Caution.” —( Communicated ). 


vgs, LEADENHALL STREET.— The catalogue of the Hebrew 
hooks of the Beth Hamedrash, including the library of the late. 


| Rev. Dr. Herschell, which was purchased by this Institution, con- || 


taining nearly 2000 volumes, is now completed. The catalogue 


was not however composed, as stated in a contemporary Jewish | 
Journal, by a son of Rabbi Aaron Levi, that gentleman having 


for some time officiated as Lecturer to the Manchester New Sy-. 


nagogue ; but the books and the catalogue were arranged by 
Mr. J. Mansfeld, of 23, Bury Street. The latter gentleman feels 


himself aggrieved by the mis-statement in the Journal alluded to, ||. 
particularly as, according to his statement, the remuneration was 
barely adequate to the laborious task undertaken by him. Mr. | 


| Mansfeld, sensitive of the offence given him, has sent us the 


RY 


me following Hebrew lines, which are deserving of a place in our | 
Journal for their excellence of composition. | 


ofp 


| Faulkner’s “ Jour.” 


JEWISH CHHONICLE. go 


LiverPoo..— The New Hebrew Cor ation, St.— 
At a meeting of the above Congregation, held on Sunday the | Ith 
instant, B. Levy, Esq., was elected Parness, and G. Aronson, 


MAncnester, Oct. 16, 5607.— New Hebrew Congregation.— 


Dear Sir, I am instructed by the Wardens of this Congregation 


to acquaint you, that at a meeting held on Sunday the 11th inst., 
the following gentlemen were elected as honorary officers for the 
ensuing year, Morris Harris, Esq., President; Louis Beaver, 


Esq., Treasurer ; Isidore Lazard, Esq., Treasurer to the Burial — 
Society. Iam Sir, your most obedient servant, 


Isaac Levy, Secretary. 
CORRESPONDENCE. 

To the Editor of the Jewish Chronicle. 

Sir,—I observed a paragraph which you were kind enough to 


| imsert in your last number, in reference to the contemplated 
Beta HAMeprRAsH (Hebrew College), Smiru’s | 


‘* Members’ Ball” of the Sussex Hall Institution, which, without 


a short explanation, I fear, might lead many persons to suppose | 
that donations were the object sought for in this festival. As this — 


is not its object, and to remove any such impression, you will 
allow me to say, that the only intention of this assembly is that 
of strengthening the good feeling which so happily exists towards 


the Institution, and to make it purely one of a social character, - 
and, as such, render it acceptable to its friends and supporters. © 


am, Sir, yours respectfully, 
Exvias Davis, V. P. 
Sussex Hall, October 24th, 1846. : 


To the Editor of the Jewish Chronicle. 


Sir,—The pretended difficulties of the plural termination of | 
the word ond have been so often explained and re-explained, 

| that it would be superfluous to add another remark on the subject, 

were it not for the fact, that the explanations hitherto given are— 


to the literate unnecessary, and to the illiterate unintelligible. 


Highly as I appreciate the zeal and good intentions of your — 
Liverpool correspondent, “ //inda,” yet I must say, had he said a | 
| little less of mim, and a little more of orn>x, his explanation would _ 
The following explanation, 

if not as learned, will certainly be more intelligible. dil ee 


have been much more to the purpose. 


~The word is preceded by the word HE created; 


which is of itself sufficient to show that there can be no plurality 
of person meant by the plural termination 9. ae 
‘The word 5x signifies might, strength, power, ete. The same 
word signifies God, who is mighty, strong, powerful, ete. 
With the plural termination the same word very appropriately 


signifies one God, who is possessed of all and every power, who_ 
is ALL-mighty, who is OmNi-potent. Surely no one can be so 
| ignorant as-to suppose a plurality of person in the Almighty be- 


cause the word ali is plural; nor should one be so benighted as to 


| draw the same conclusion from the word orm>x (which signifies 
| omnt-potent), the plural termination 0° evidently pointing not 


to the person, but the plurality, the infinity of the powers which 
are centered in the one God, who created the heavens and the 


| Hence judges, or magistrates, are frequently denominated 


in the Bible by the word on>r. : 
In conclusion, I beg to state that the above is in substance the 
explanation of your Liverpool correspondent, but, I trust, in words 


rather more intelligible to “ young men unconversant with the 
sacred original.” | 


Hertz Ben PincHas. 
Manchester. 


To the Editor of the Jewish Chronicle. 
- Sir,—The following passage attracted my notice in Sir A. 
“ At Marburgh, one of the few curiosities 
pointed out to the stranger is the efligy of a Jew in a cage, of 


whom atale has come down, that, during the pressure of a great — 


Esq., 


Gabai for the ensuing year. ee 
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famine, he bought up an immense quantity of grain, and retailed 
itin adulterated bread. ‘The people having no option, but to pur- 
chase or starve; disease was generated that spread with the 
devastation of a plague ; the unprincipled scoundrel was condemned 
and put into this identical cage, in the precise position represented 
by the effigy as it now stands, while every sort or the most tan- 
talising cakes was placed reeking at his nose, without the power of 


- his touching a morsel.”’ 


Will you allow me, through the medium of your widely circu- 
lating paper, to recommend to Sir A. Faulkner—if he is still alive 
—to inquire whether those ancestors, who have handed down to 
posterity this rather suspicious memorial of Jewish vice, with such 
praiseworthy (?) precision, have also erected a similar effigy to the 
memory of the Jew Urbib (mentioned in Sharpe's Egypt under the 
Romans), who, in the 10th year of the reign of Anastasius, when the 
Persian army entered Egypt, and laid waste the whole of the Delta 


up to the very walls of Alexandria—when famine and disease, uniting 


with the horrors of war, spread misery and desolation through the 


-land—poured forth his immense treasures, and showered 
bounties upon the starving multitude ? res 


Tf he tinds no effigy to the memory of this Jew Urbib, let him |} 
look into the page ot Aistory, which might have forgotten Urbib 


and his generous soul, but could not forget to record the fact, that 


Manchester. 


Hertz Ben Piwcuas. 


MARRIED. 


On the 2lst instant, at the New Synagogue, Great St: Helen’s, 


Mr. Bernerd Jacob, third son of Mr. S. Jacob, Birmingham, to 
Maria, youngest daughter of Mr. Abraham Moss, Poplar, — 


NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


If E. A., Ball’s Pond Road, will take the trouble to peruse our Vol. L., he 


three hundred persons were squeezed to death in the church of © 
_Arcadius, on Easter Sunday, in the press of the crowd to receive 


will find that we have over and over again, and more fully than he has, — 


advocated the system which he so much admires, We recommend him to_ || 


devote to his future communications a clean sheet of paper. 


Received —The first number of the new edition of Handel’s Messiah, ar- 


ranged by Vincent Novello, and published by J. Alfred Novello. 


_ As Newspapers cannot be identified in the remotest sense with the various 


sentiments of their Advertisers, and as Christian papers do not hesitate 
- to insert Advertisements opposed to their religious creed, we are bound 
to insert the Advertisement in this number, of works by the Rev. Moses 


Margoliouth, however diametrically opposed we may be to the doctrines — 


of the author. 


_ JEWS’ ORPHAN ASYLUM, 22, Leman-street, Goodman’s-fields. 
NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN, 


That the Managers of the 


_ above Institution are ready to receive applications from persons willing — 


to become Candidates for the office of Master and Mistress of the Asylum. 


The applicants must be man and wife; their respective ages not to exceed 
forty-five vears. The Master must be competent to instruct the Children either 
in the Hebrew or English departments of their education ; andif qualified to 
undertake both branches, would be preferred. The Mistress will be required 


to Superintend the instruction of the females, under the direction of the. 
teachers appointed ; also in Needle-Work, and other useful domestic reguire-. 
ments, as specified in the laws of: the Charity. Further particulars and 


conditions for the said offices may be obtained on application to the Secretary. 


‘\.B. Allapplications must be addressed to the President and Committee, 
~and left at the residence of the Secretary, on or before the 9th of Novem- 


ber next. | By Order, | 


A. SAQUI, Secretary, 


15th, 1846. 10, Elliston-Street, New-Street, Aldgate. 


~ PORTRAIT of SiR MOSES MONTEFIORE, representing 


him before Mehemet Ali and Nicholas I. Emperor of Russia, Small 
size Five Shillings, large size Ten Shillings. | 
| Sold by Mr. Samuel Solomon, 2, Bevis Marks. 


Published, in Hebrew and English, 
noxn mans “PATHS OF TRUTH.” 
Being a Refutation of Dr. M’Caul’s “OLD PATHS,” by Rabbj Jupa 
MIDDLEMAN, from Warsaw. | 
Translated into English by M. H. B. 


In the Press, and shortly will be 


JEWISH CHRONICLE. 


|| to Jews and Christians. 


I": SPIRITUAL CONSOLATION, MORAL GUID 


sent direct to her, at No.1, Clarence Place, Clapton loan Work being 


| AN EXPOSITION OF THE FIFTY-THIRD CHappp 


FUNDAMENTAL PRINCIPLES OF MODERY 


|: Together with a Memoir of the Author, and an Introduction ; to which ate 


1 Chancellor of the Diocese of Chester. 


generally, for the patronage with which they have hitherto favoured her 
and to inform them that her Academy for Dancing and Deportment has tt 


of some of the most celebrated Foreign Artists of the age, by which meats 
she is enabled to impart to her Pupils, not only the grace and style of Fo: 
reign Dancing, but the elegance of carriage and bearing so - indispensable 


It is also the intention of Miss Isaacs to teach the most approved and 


Bury Street, Leadenhall Street. A Juvenile Class Mondays and Wednesdays 


address. 


best accommodation and-convenience-to. Ladies and Ge 


Nearly Ready, 
NEW WORK BY GRACE AGUILAR. 

. JEWISH FAITH, 
ANCE, and 


asons for may 


answering the Inga, 


CLOTH, 
for the ab 


TAL HOPE. Including a brief notice of the re 
rdinances and Prohibitions, A Series of jLetters, 
ries of Youth. | Jus 

Prick TEN SHILLINGS, PosT OcTavo 

The Author would feel obliged by any orders 


WORKS BY THE REV. MOSES MARGOLIOUTy 
Just Published, Price 
THE JEWS IN GREAT BRITAIN. 


Baa a Course of SIX LECTURES, delivered in the Liverpool ¢ 
giate Institution, on the Antiquities of the Jews in England ™ 
| James Nisbet, London; W. Curry, Dublin, 


Also, Priee 7s. 6d. 


OF ISAIAH; 

Being a Course of SIX LECTURES, preached in Glasnevin Churet 

Hatchard & Son, London: William Curry, Jun. & Co., Dublin 


Also, Lately published, Pricel0s. 


JUDAISM INVESTIGATED; 


appended, a List of the Six Hundred and Thirteen Precepts, and Addresses 
With a Preface by the Rev. Henry Raikes, M,4 


B. Wertheim, London: Ww. Curry, Dublin. 
ISRAEL’S ORDINANCES EXAMINED; 
A Reply to Charlotte Elizabeth’s Letter to The Right Rev. the Bishop of 
B, Wertheim, London: W. Curry, Dublin, 
\ ISS ISAACS, of Her Majesty’s Theatre, and Pupil of Monsieur E 
Coulon, begs most respectfully tothank ber Friends and the Public 


opened for the season, 
- Miss Isaacs begs to direct the attention of her Friends and the Public to 
her method of Teaching; having from her childhood been under the tuitios 


to the education of the English Lady. 


fashionable Dances as given at the Palace. _ 
Articled Pupils taken for the Stage or Ball-room. ae 
Private Lessons at any hour of the day, at Miss Isaacs residence, ¢, 


at Four o’clock. Schools and Families attended punctually in and out 0 

In order to meet the desire of numerous Friends, Miss Isaacs intends to 
establish a series of Assemblies, for Practice and Tuition. Persons ci ges 
to become Subscribers are requested to favour Miss I. with their name 4 


The Rooms may be engaged for Weddings or Parties. erento 


MR. LEVIN’S BOARDING & LODGING-HOUSE, AND 
DINING ROOMS, 24, BURY-STREET, ST. MARY AXE 
atlemge 

_ the Jewish persuasion, continue to be afforded at Mr. Levin’s cag 
House. An Ordinary every day at One and Two o’clock. Di ai 
till Six, at the house, and sent out at a moderate charge. Khe accom: 
duals who wish to dine privately, will meet with every comer a8 5 of the 
modation, in a Parlour especially set apart for that purpose: a : 4 price. 
best quality ready at all hours of the day, at an extremely ™ 
N.B.— There is also a separate Smoking-room. 


Printed for the Proprietor, Joseph Mitchell, at the Printing Office, Circus Pemlished bY 


by John Wertheimer, of No. 5, West-street, 
V. Brittain, 1i, Paternoster-row, and may be had at the 30), 1846: 
24, Houndsditch, | _ Friday, 
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